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THE CRY "BACK TO CHRIST": ITS IMPLICATION 1 



ALBERTINA ALLEN FORREST 
Indianapolis, Ind. 



A writer on the ethics of intellectual. life 2 holds that the "simple 
desire to get at the truth, irrespective of all other considerations, 
merely for the truth's sake, appears to have been a virtue more common 
in ancient than in modern times;" and that the decline of this par- 
ticular virtue — the love of truth — is largely due to the repressive 
influence of the Christian church. Another writer, in a later num- 
ber of the same magazine, 3 extends the statement a little by saying 
that this repressive influence is traceable to all religious systems — 
for example, the Judaic, Moslem, Christian — which rest upon the 
tradition of a sacred book with the conception of inviolable texts. 
I am not here interested in the charge from a moral standpoint; 
but another side of the question — the relation of the conception of 
inviolable traditions to intellectual honesty — does offer some inter- 
esting possibilities. How far is it detrimental to actual growth, 
whatever the motive may be, to have the idea of inviolable perfec- 
tion in the past? Without attempting to answer this question, 
because the answer in any other field is at once evident, I desire 
to suggest some reasons for ceasing merely to manipulate expres- 
sions about the old and fundamental centers without examining and 
estimating these fundamental values. It will be remembered how 
a certain philosopher, at the very beginning of the critical period, 
pointed out the importance of examining the very foundations of 
knowledge before considering particular expressions. So here, may it 
not be true that, after learning this or that particular "liberal" fact, 
we use it in a dogmatic way and keep the dogmatic standpoint? 

i A paper read by the late Mrs. Forrest before the Campbell Institute at its 
meeting at the University of Chicago in June, 1900. 

* Fowler, "The Ethics of Intellectual Life and Work," International Journal 
oj Ethics, April, 1899. 

3 Robertson, "The Ethics of Opinion Making," January, 1900. 
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To believe in inviolable texts and persons and ideals is to assume 
the fundamentally dogmatic attitude. 

It may be objected at the start that nobody now believes in inviol- 
able texts. This is incorrect. To the ordinary preacher these are 
the most sacred possession, and to reject them is " on all fours with 
outraging a temple or a holy of holies." But, however this may be 
with the ordinary preacher or the ordinary sectarian editor, this 
view is not prevalent enough to be made the ground of a charge 
against scholarly Christian men. 

But, granting this, has the whole point been taken from the state- 
ments which I have quoted from recent writers? I think not. 
Another aspect of the same position, and one more characteristic 
of religious writers since the removal of reverence for texts, is the 
tendency to limit real intellectual freedom by the erection of an 
inviolable personality. Modern criticism has made it easy for any- 
one to say what he wishes, provided it is true, concerning the incom- 
pleteness of the Bible as the statement of an absolute and closed 
system. We have gone so far that he may do this and be a perfectly 
respectable member of a generally orthodox church. But when it 
did break into our consciousness that these writings were not what 
we had thought them to be, the bent of our minds — that is, the atti- 
tude which regards as inviolable what seems to sum up our ideal — 
was so well fixed that, when we caught at something else as the real 
core of the Bible, it at once assumed these same proportions. Men 
tended spontaneously to retain their old point of view, the same 
logical level, simply shifting their objective line of defense. So we 
have two very interesting events occurring at the same time: the 
movement of criticism, which tends to take all special sanctity out of 
the language of the Bible, and the movement represented by the 
cry " Back to Christ," which tends (I say tends, for not all theologians 
take the extreme position I am discussing) to set up in its place a 
sacred personality with all the inviolability, absolute perfection, 
eternity, etc., that had formerly attached to the Bible narrative, and 
still earlier to the institution of the church. 

Now, all of this late appeal to the personality of Jesus as against 
the text of the Bible is very wholesome, in so far as it emphasizes 
the fact that a living personality is greater than the written record 
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of it by more mediocre men, and shows that a flood of new light 
comes into the character of Jesus when once we have shaken our- 
selves free of the personal equation in the written accounts. It is 
scarcely so, however, when we take this newly illumined concep- 
tion as the apogee of all possible intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
development. To leave the matter there is to precipitate again all the 
agitation concerning the inviolability of any historically determined 
conception or personality. That which those of the schools call 
the historical standpoint renders this unavoidable. The discussion 
is bound to be precipitated, because it is precisely this historical 
principle which has been pleaded as ground for easily leaving the 
sanctum of inviolable texts. 

We should note, however, that to some theologians the cry "Back 
to Christ" means simply hack to Christ as a beginning point, imply- 
ing that we can rightly interpret a developing system only by under- 
standing it genetically. This, of course, is precisely the historical 
method, and cannot be the point of this criticism. But we are well 
aware that this does not exhaust the kinds of interpretation that 
are put upon this cry. Indeed, it can hardly be called a representa- 
tive interpretation of this theological movement. To most who use 
the expression it means an attempt to make Christ, instead of the 
Bible, the center and the beginning and the end of the theological 
system. 

What "Christ" means is almost taken for granted. Of course, 
it is admitted that he may have been partly misunderstood, and so 
the conception may have to be modified; but, on the whole and 
essentially, he is the divine Messiah in the traditional meaning of 
that term. If this view is criticized, it is immediately replied that 
the meaning given to Jesus is that which comes directly from the 
New Testament narrative; and that the significant feature of this 
new tendency is the use of the gospels instead of the epistles, in order 
to know Jesus from his own pronouncements rather than from the 
conceptions of him which others later developed. This, it seems to 
me, indicates the fallacy, from the scientific point of view, of the 
cry "Back to Christ." It is the tendency to identify the historic 
record with the interpretation of it. No account is taken of the 
local determination of certain conceptions; it is enough that their 
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historicity as records is proved. With that proof the meaning of 
the records is absolutely and inviolably established. Therefore it 
seems fair to say that, on the whole, the cry " Back to Christ " means, 
first, that Christ, instead of the Bible, is made the center of theology; 
and, second, that the Christ of the new theology is the Christ as 
traditionally conceived. It is in these senses that I shall endeavor 
to treat the movement. 

For convenience we may call the method of defense and apology 
adopted the scholastic method. It is a method which rests on 
inherent evidence; which always keeps on the level of the narrative 
itself, refining and elaborating within that, but never getting outside 
and determining the very narrative by some larger situation. The 
scholastics conceived everything absolutely. This is also a pre- 
evolutionary method. The method which conceives nothing abso- 
lutely, nothing apart from its relations, is the historical method. 
In science it appears as the doctrine of evolution. Just as in biology 
no structure — for example, the spinal column or a circulatory sys- 
tem — is mere structure, but rather is the index of a functional adjust- 
ment; so in history no philosophical or theological system, nor any 
historical character, can be treated in isolation as so much objective 
fact. The system or the person is the structural side of the func- 
tional tendencies of the age. If we take a cross-section of a move- 
ment, we get the objective fact or personality, but on its living side 
this is not true. 

In the light of certain established results of modern science, such 
a position as I have stated seems inadequate. Natural science has 
been playing havoc with our accepted traditions, and nowhere more 
than in this field. It is of importance as well as of interest to con- 
sider religious history and dogmatic history after the same fashion 
as any other history. The fundamental concepts of modern science 
are a great deal more than empty phrases; and I am not sure but 
theology must sit at its feet a good while before it attains to the sys- 
tematic statement which the present needs demand. Is the point 
taken out of the charge against theology when we have given up 
the notion of absolute and inviolable texts? Is it not rather the 
very attitude of having anything inviolable (in the sense of undevelop- 
ing) which is inimical to actual freedom of intellectual life ? It is 
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small matter that this or that particular fact is overthrown, if the 
standpoint itself still persists. 

Now, applying the historical method, which is the most natural 
and scientific of explanations, to the theological attitude represented 
in the cry "Back to Christ," we may ask how far our conception of 
Jesus has remained back at the pre-evolutionary standpoint while 
our notions of the Bible as record have advanced with the progress 
of science. How far are we still setting off our intellectual holy of 
holies in the realm of religion, and crying to all save our personal 
prejudices, "Thou canst not enter here"? Is real religion hurt by 
making all sorts of changes in its conceptions ? What is religion, in 
the last analysis, but one phase of man's attempt to put meaning 
into the universe? And does it not become his highest religious 
duty to make this interpretation as nearly perfect and accurate as 
possible? Does the traditional Jesus fail in any respect to satisfy 
this intellectual requirement? These are some of the questions 
which suggest themselves as soon as one has thrown off the scholastic 
yoke and taken on the historical method. 

By far the greater number of theologians have no inclination to 
regard the nature and mission of Jesus differently from the standard 
orthodox conceptions of the church. So much historical value can 
be traced to his character that it seems like wiping out this value to 
reconstruct the interpretation of the character. There is such a strong 
tendency to hang to traditions which have grown pleasant to the 
imagination. It is a part of the scholastic method to accept what 
we have always accepted before, and, because of the laws of mental 
habit, to accept without questioning. This traditional doctrine of 
the church regards Jesus as essentially different in origin and nature 
from other human individuals. The traditional theologian is careful 
to state that to give him any human connection, to make him a part 
of God in nature, required a remarkable miracle. Because of his 
peculiar divine origin and nature, he was able to work what are called 
miracles. Then, after death, he, as the same individual, arose from 
the dead, keeping his earthly body — since it was not in the tomb — 
but spiritualizing it so that it could be seen or not seen as he chose. 
These may be considered the essential common elements in our 
general Christology. Along with these essentials may be held very 
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different conceptions in detail as to what was the really valuable work 
of Jesus. The point is that in some way this conception of the divinity 
of Jesus must be preserved. 

Some conception of divinity might be entirely in line with the 
immanental corollaries of modern science; but to be orthodox we 
must believe in divinity after the old transcendental pattern. Every- 
body knows what this is. There are two separate universes to begin 
with. One has the values; the other has the means or materials. 
The miracle of the resurrection and of redemption is nothing more 
than an effort to get from one universe to the other. However naive 
we may think the story of the Garden of Eden, it at least represents 
an attempt to begin with a unity out of which dualism arose. Still 
more striking is the doctrine — still on the miraculous plane — that 
Jesus has made a union so complete that it cannot be broken. But 
when we search for any essential, organic unity, there is none. It is 
a unity of miraculous power which is able to hold jarring and incon- 
sistent elements together. Now we all know that modern science is, 
above everything else, trying to find an inherent and essential unity — 
a real explanation. 

In this hunt for truth and unity there are certain theological 
idols of the cave which must first be disposed of. The first tendency 
is to identify the historical Jesus with absolute perfection. It is con- 
sidered a compromise of an almost atheistic sort to regard him as 
historically placed and determined, and inspired by his general social 
environment. Along with this goes the hyperbole that he could not 
have been of use and of precisely the same use without the catastrophic 
and irregular inception of his work. This feeling is strengthened 
by the fact that the orthodox Christian can point to his historical 
success; and all the success of the succeeding centuries is read back 
into the original character. The first idol, then, to be overthrown 
is the prejudice against conceiving truth as itself a changeable and 
growing thing. Or, better perhaps put positively, truth is not a 
name for any thing or fact. It stands for an attitude; therefore, 
what truth is changes from year to year. The best vindication a 
principle can have is that it is adjustable, and therefore living and 
growing. This view of truth which I am combating is a tradition 
which hangs over us longest. For truth to have no permanent habi- 
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tation, for it to be impossible for us to put our fingers on it and say, 
"There it is forever and ever," seems to leave us in the air. But this 
is only because the terminology of growth and development is not 
ingrained into our thinking. Even if we think of development at 
all, it is a movement between two objective and static points, and 
we keep our eyes on these points. There is always a gap between 
the first and last of these which has no particular meaning of its own. 
And so it comes to pass that many intelligent critics are still at the 
old logical standing-ground, holding that the incorporation of our 
highest, best, most eternal, most powerful, most infinite must be a 
Being — that is, an unchanging and unchangeable existence — because 
it is the essence of finiteness to change. 

In theory, modern science begins where this discussion leaves 
off. If we can once image the evolutionary process from its begin- 
ning — here and there appearing a new species more highly con- 
structed, and all the time a more complicated and richer environment 
coming to our consciousness — if we can get this in its very living 
ongoing, we easily see how the objective world, how this or that 
particular thing, both in its beginning and in its end, is a part of the 
movement. To consider these facts by themselves is to leave out of 
account the very activity which has made them into objects of con- 
sciousness at all. 

I am sure that Christian theology would gain much if it would 
leave off this external and scholastic way of looking at its problems, 
and undertake the more fundamental method of explanation with- 
out fearing that it will lose some form of value that would be more 
than replaced by the breadth and depth of the new content. Even 
in a body of persons devoted to open-minded and critical study 
these prejudices still linger. While they are not so numerous with 
such persons, they have just as damaging an effect upon the historical 
sense as some of those older prejudices which we boast of having out- 
grown. Confess now ; how many of us have been as willing to apply 
the results of modern biological and psychological science to the super- 
naturalism of the New Testament as to apply historical methods to 
the Old? 

Another of these idols is a tendency born of carelessness. It is 
the tendency to read the Bible, especially the part that relates to the 
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life and teachings of Jesus, with preconceptions of a thoroughly 
dogmatic and uncritical character. Unless we get rid of these, going 
back to Christ cannot mean going back to the real Jesus, but to an 
interpretation of him that was worked out in an uncritical age. If we 
are students and not apologists, is it not possible, is it not necessary* 
to take the personality of Jesus without claiming for it immunity 
from the usual methods of critical study, and without reading into 
it at any point the prejudices arising from our early training ? 

The next consideration in connection with the method of such 
a study is that the results of higher criticism are by no means the end 
of the matter. They are simply the beginning-point, the data of 
which the psychologist or theologian or somebody else makes use. 
From one standpoint the higher criticism is the least feature in biblical 
interpretation. So much of the historical criticism as attempts to 
place the writings by dates and writers is wholly preliminary. After 
that we have to make the meanings of those writings historical and 
not absolute. " It is not a question what meaning the writers ascribed 
to a passage, but what we are justified in ascribing." Is the state- 
ment a true one, or is it one so locally determined that it has none 
but a historical interest for us ? Whatever else it may do, the higher 
criticism of the Bible, by simply proving the historicity as record of 
the particular passage, cannot succeed in establishing as reality that 
which has been generally accepted. At best, it means only that such 
and such persons meant such and such things at such and such times. 
The next step is to see whether their meaning was true. An illusion 
is just as true objective record as is true reality. Therefore it is not 
theoretically impossible that the biblical critic may prove the his- 
toricity of something that, from the standpoint of philosophy or 
psychology, is illusion or superstition. The error of many higher 
critics is not in the application of their method as such, but in the fact 
that they tend to apply it to the composition only, and not to the 
content. 

If we could divest ourselves of prejudice, it would seem most 
natural to regard everything from the same fundamental standpoint ; 
but many cannot easily bear to acknowledge to themselves that their 
intellectual, moral, and religious verities are not things and persons 
the same eternally in a metaphysical sense. To regard realities as 
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processes and not things, movements and not persons, seems like 
playing a game with ourselves. Yet, I take it, this is precisely what 
we have to face. If we are to use the word "authority" at all, it 
cannot be in the external sense ; and to most persons it then becomes 
an inadequate term to fit the case. Whatever airs of liberality we 
may assume, we remain logically in the old position, unless our 
fundamental principles in theology are consistent with those of 
science in general. According to some, the word of knowledge is 
one thing and the word of faith another; but the latter must constantly 
be coming back to the former to get its cue. 

This statement on the side of general theory may seem unneces- 
sarily long. There are two reasons for making it long. In the first 
place, if we see the significance of the general standpoint and method, 
the particular applications come as a matter of course. In the second 
place, while it seems to me that my statement of the fundamental 
principles and implications is sound and in line with the best results 
of modern thought, very many other persons are much better fitted 
than I am to apply them in a critical and detailed study of any New 
Testament problem. 

But now, to come within closer range, we must see that the impli- 
cation in the cry "Back to Christ" is unscientific and unavailing for 
a lasting interpretation, unless we construe it more loosely than the 
average theology does ; that what we want, to quote Professor Pflei- 
derer, is not to return to the old, "whether it be called Athanasius 
or Paul or Jesus, but to clothe the spirit of Christianity, its religious- 
ethical principle which lay as a compelling force at the basis of all 
preceding developments, in the fitting and intelligible form of our age, 
regardless as to how far this new form may be separated from the 
old one." The demand is made upon modern theology that it shall 
make itself a living and consistent part of the whole attempt to get 
reality, instead of setting up a reality of its own with its own cate- 
gories. 

From the point of view of two theses I desire to consider the 
subject more in detail, (i) To go back to more primitive ideals in 
order to use them in their original form as a statement of our present 
values is inconsistent with the very idea of historical development 
and with the philosophy of our own experience. It is impossible 
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to return to the Christian standards of the first century, because these 
very standards have been growing all the time. (2) There are incon- 
sistencies in the teaching of Jesus and in his own conception of him- 
self which make it undesirable to go back to him in any absolute 
sense. 

The first of these has been implied in my introduction. It only 
remains to apply it a little more explicitly to theological conceptions. 
According to this principle, the essential character of truth is pro- 
gressive development. To stamp a thing as fixed is to announce that 
it is dead. The old idea, that in order to have a stable universe we 
must have a fixed, unchanging God with his hand on the lever, was, 
as we have seen, a part of the general misconception that reality was 
some kind of substance in a material sense. The evolutionary method 
knows no absolute outside of the progressive development. The 
only thing that abides is the general movement itself. We cannot 
hold to any static conception of history. 

The method of our own growth is through conflicting impulses. 
This is the only basis upon which we can get a scale of values. To 
revert to the ever-suggestive biological conception, we find a very 
apt illustration of this point in the idea of growth as constant readap- 
tation. This always includes the old, the stock in trade, on the basis 
of which the adaptation takes place. But of course it is the old in 
connection with the present situation; and there never was a situation 
precisely like this one. Applying the conception to history, we see 
that every event is partly old and partly new. It no longer stands 
out unique and absolute, to be studied by itself. But this is making 
the event as event subordinate or relative. 

There are many who feel that no shock is given to intellectual 
consistency by assuming in general a continuous social growth, and 
then puncturing it all along with special creations in order to account 
for values that seem to them larger than those of normal experience. 
We want one consistent working theory of the universe. If that is 
not adequate to account for these apparently supernatural events, 
we may make over the hypothesis ; but it is a little too naive to work 
two different hypotheses at the same time. For any scientific prog- 
ress, it is necessary to presuppose a uniformity of process. The first 
assumption is that there are no interventions ab extra; that the events 
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follow immanent, not external, laws. To say the least, there is a 
prima facie case against any explanation of historical events which 
allows a distinct break in the continuity. The movement was for- 
ward before the time of Christ, and it is still forward. 

We are as little likely to go back to the first century for our ideals 
as to conform our civilization to that brought to light by archaeological 
discoveries. If we stop to think, we see that we could not go back 
to Christ alone, if we wanted to do so, without limiting our experience 
about one-third. Our religion is not the national religion of Jesus. 
To be accurate, it is the Jewish- Graeco-Roman religion, fused under 
the influence of the great personality of Jesus by the amalgamation of 
the nations. We cannot tell whether our present theology is more 
Jewish, more Greek, or more Roman. This is certain, however, that 
the religion of Jesus would have been useless for us, had it not received 
additions at the hands of Graeco-Roman philosophy and polity. 
But, aside from this, it is inconceivable that any principle could apply 
itself to three or four different civilizations and remain itself intact, 
unchanged, and independent. 

As an illustration of the inadequacy of any formal principle when 
left to itself, take the history of the development of Christian brother- 
hood. The fundamental doctrine of Jesus was that through the 
common sonship of a common father we have a common brotherhood 
of man. But this enunciation must have remained in the form of an 
aspiration and without lasting stimulation, had there been no effort 
to work out, specify, and define the activities through which this 
brotherhood was to be realized. This was not done by Jesus, but 
by the mingling of these Jewish-Christian aspirations and sentiments 
with the intellectual forms of the Greek philosophy and their applica- 
tion to the practical problems of mediaeval Europe. After that, 
we do not have the statement of Jesus pure and simple, but it and the 
Greek philosophy and the general activity of the Middle Ages have 
grown together — and to our advantage. If asked how the harmoni- 
zation or identification of the interests of men was to be brought 
about in the face of existing antagonisms, Jesus could only answer 
that the interests were identical. So the world of his teaching stood 
off as an ideal world absolutely apart from the real world in which 
his disciples had to live. Jesus did not have the intellectual medium 
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at hand to express in objective terms the values which he felt so 
deeply, but only subjectively. This intellectual machinery was 
more nearly the product of the Greek mind. A sheer sentiment 
must be short-lived, unless definite lines of activity can be laid out 
through which it can be expressed and experienced. When the con- 
dition of the world rendered practical Christian conduct impossible, 
the ceremonies of the church became all-important as means by 
which the values could be obtained. Today we get our religious 
feel, so to speak, almost entirely in connection with concrete activities, 
not in quiet meditation. So long as we can only meditate, the feeling 
is unmediated. Through Greek philosophy and other agencies, 
mediation has been secured; that is, we have been enabled to appro- 
priate in terms of experience a value which, left where Jesus left it, 
could be expressed only in terms of sentiment. We are accustomed 
to think of the Hebrew strain in our religion as everything, because it 
entered as a kind of interloper into the old and tried Graeco-Roman 
civilization and inoculated it with new inspiration and zeal. But as 
students of history we know that we owe about as much to the Greek 
and Roman organization of thought for what we call our Christian 
civilization today. 

This is only one illustration of the real nature of historical growth. 
It is not a hypothesis taken out of the air; it is an actual, living thing. 
And just because growth is a reality, it is a contradiction in terms to 
talk about going back to a more primitive conception. History is 
simply the external side of the constant readaptation which men's 
minds are always bringing about. We do not go back to the mastodon 
for the best expression of structural adaptation. For the best develop- 
ment of the whole the mastodon hands on his best features to a later 
form. So historically, unless there is retrogression — in which event 
our outcome would have to be pessimism — there is a constantly 
growing superiority in intellectual expression and practical activity; 
and the best service a historical period or personality can render is 
to mingle its advantages with the whole, rather than keep them apart 
from and above the ongoing process. Of course, this must be done, 
whether we like it or not; for society makes use of the past for the 
sake 0} the present arid future. The historical or evolutionary hypo- 
thesis throws new and valuable light on any peculiar or highly devel- 
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oped type by relating it to the whole process that has led up to it. 
Instead of being conceived as injected from some other world, or 
produced by some act of special creation for the sake of the future, 
it is seen to be of use for the future simply because it sums up in a 
peculiarly effective way the valuable forces that have been operative 
thus far. Put philosophically, the value does not have to come 
from some other world or in some unnatural way, because this very 
process itself has developed all the values we know anything about. 

This brings us to my second thesis. Just because history knows 
continuously the better, any part of the old taken absolutely and by 
itself shows limitations and inadequacies. This, I think, holds true 
of Jesus. I believe that one may say this without taking the meaning 
out of the movement represented by the New Testament and the 
church. Indeed, from the standpoint of historical criticism it may 
appear that it is putting the best known value into it. 

In order to show how thoroughly one may acknowledge the suc- 
cess and importance of the movement represented by Jesus and the 
prophets without accepting the traditional view, let me quote the 
following from Professor Pfieiderer : 

The prophets appear no longer as media of supernatural oracles, but as men 
whose works and words are perfectly explicable from their character regarded in 
connection with the conditions of their age and environment. They stand, indeed, 
in a certain respect above their contemporaries, so far as they contest the modes 
of thought and action of the latter, and hold before them higher ideals of purer 
piety and morality; yet these ideals were not communicated to them from without 
by supernatural revelation, but sprang from their own spirit as products of an 
especially powerful and happy religious-moral nature, which, under the influence 
of historical relations, had been so developed that they saw clearly what was 

perverted in the thought of others Especially do the evils of the times, 

the folly and blindness of the masses, the injustice of rulers, the perversion of 
religion in unfruitful ceremonialism, work upon the souls more finely attuned as a 
stimulus and spur; the feeling of the evil stirs their moral judgment or conscience 
to the criticism of the existing situation, and out of the criticism there grows for 
them the new ideal which impresses itself upon them as the truth which has the 
power to save from the corruption of the time; and while they first raise them- 
selves to this ideal, they also win power and courage to draw others toward it. 
Thus they become the proclaimers of a higher truth which, over against the ante- 
cedent error, appears as something wholly new, as a revelation from above, but 
which is, indeed, nothing else than a higher development of the impulse toward 
truth and righteousness that is a natural quality of the human mind. That the 
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circumstances of the time co-operate as conditioning factors in the development 
of the individual aptitudes of the pioneer heroes appears very evident from the 
fact that these men, with all their pre-eminent greatness, ever remain, in many 
respects, children of their age, the limitations of which they never quite break 
through. 4 

This seems to me true also of Jesus. In spite of his pre-eminence 
in moral and spiritual sensitiveness, even above that of the prophets, 
we can see his national limitations. There is no reason to think that 
he ever meant his teaching for more than the Jewish nation. That 
many interpreted him so is evidenced by the fact that Paul stood 
alone for the universalization of his teaching, in the face of great 
and bitter odds. It is also true that the conceptions of the fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man had been developed within the 
Jewish system. Jesus, as a prophet of the Jews, saw death in the 
formalism of the Pharisees and struggled for a reinstatement of the 
spirit of his national religion. It would be interesting to show the 
difference between Paul's theology and that of Jesus and any of 
the other apostles, and then to show how far this was the necessary 
outcome of his attempt to carry the gospel beyond national limits. 

But it is the Jewish supernaturalism which entered in such a 
lively way into Jesus' conception of himself that shows particularly 
his national and historical limitations. It is also just here that the 
inadequacy of his statements as final appears. It was precisely a 
part of the philosophy of his period to give expression to the general 
feeling that the rational or spiritual side of man was a gift from 
heaven, while the physical was allied to the lower orders. From the 
time of the author of the story of the Garden of Eden to the philosophy 
of the eighteenth century, men persisted in thinking that the best 
and truest and most real lay behind them. This, as I have said 
above, was because they held reality to be a substance. The ideal of 
perfection of knowledge and goodness was conceived as best repre- 
sented in those human beings who had most directly emanated from 
this world-ground. The generations since the creation have simply 
carried us farther from these divine qualities. Waiving the psycho- 
logical problems involved in this assumption, it is sufficient here to 
notice how thoroughly this position is implied in Jesus' conception of 

4 "Evolution and Theology," New World, September, 1898. 
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himself, and how wide is this view from our present-day philosophical 
point of view. 

On the basis of the doctrine of emanations and of the independ- 
ence of the individual's soul in the midst of its physical surroundings, 
it was quite essential for Jesus to emphasize his divine origin — nay, 
even more than that, his identity with the world-ground. "I and 
the Father are one," he said, meaning something very different 
from the identification which any individual might claim with the 
world-ground. And again: "Who hath seen me hath seen the 
Father." This was not an insignificant part of his teaching; with- 
out it he felt that he would have been false to his mission. His posi- 
tion, in brief, was this: He had come directly from God; and as a 
more direct emanation, as an emanation different from the ordinary, 
he was by that much, more powerful, more eternal, more perfect. 
The more proofs he could give of his identity with God, the more 
successful did he think his mission would be. It is evident, of course, 
that Jesus never claimed for himself half that has since been claimed 
for him. For instance, the omniscience and omnipotence which are 
commonly claimed for him by the extreme conservatives he never 
claimed for himself. But he certainly claimed that he was giving 
objective proof of his supernatural origin. He was ever responding . 
to the demand for a sign that he was divine. And the gospels seek 
to show that there was a special divine revelation in connection with 
every important move of his early life. Throughout he uses the 
miracles as a sign of his peculiar sonship. Peter's challenge, " If it 
be thou, bid me come unto thee on the water," is immediately accepted 
by him. He heals the sick man in order that men may know that he 
has power to forgive sin. When messengers come from the dis- 
couraged John the Baptist, he lays most weight upon the evidence 
of his healing miracles. And can we explain the agony of soul in 
Gethsemane and on the cross except on the theory that he had relied 
upon some supernatural intervention to save him ? 

My only purpose in mentioning these few of the many illustra- 
tions is to show that Jesus was a Jew. How would a Jew of that time 
judge divinity ? By all the categories of the Old Testament, it would 
be by some supernatural phenomenon. Divinity was announced by 
remarkable healings and other supernormal transformations within 
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the physical world — by turning the usual order of the world upside 
down. 

We started by trying to come to a clear conception of the impli- 
cations in the acceptance of the modern scientific standpoint. First 
of all, we must understand that it can know no caprices in human 
experience. I know that this may seem like the older rationalistic 
argument against miracles, and that churchmen think it is answered. 
The rationalist's position is doubtless out of date, but the main thing 
he contends for still remains. Superrationalism, in the usual mean- 
ing of that term, is a contradiction within experience. The doctrine of 
evolution has taught us far more than the sheer facts it has explained. 
It has got us in the way of judging values from the teleological 
standpoint. As we consider the teaching of Jesus, we realize that it 
is not these supernaturalistic elements which he emphasized as of 
first importance, but the convincing teaching of brotherly love that 
moves the Christian world today. In fact, would it not be true to say 
that, if someone were to come as a Messiah today, expressing him- 
self in the light of modern thought, he would not try to state himself 
as begotten of God in the substantial sense ? It would be in some 
spiritualized way; and his insight into human experience would be 
his proof. The modern mode of thought finds no particular value 
in a supernatural Christ; and in the preaching of Jesus from the 
ordinary pulpit there is already much that recognizes this fact. We 
do Jesus as a historical phenomenon an injustice, to cling to the form 
in which he stated his truth, to the exclusion of the real principle 
which has lived and been transmuted into new forms. 

The demand for miracles and the supernaturalistic in general 
as vouchers for truth belongs to the more primitive mind. Anthro- 
pology teaches that with primitive peoples supernaturalism plays a 
large part because so much of experience seems subject to caprices 
which he beyond the savage's control. Gradually one phenomenon 
after another is taken from the supernatural sphere and placed in the 
natural. At one time the sun and moon, the woods and streams, 
the wind and thunder, were matter for religious and mythical decora- 
tion. Now almost no realm remains but that of death and the spirit 
life. These still preserve their importance because the experiences 
themselves are not so nearly within our rational control. Nobody 
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now believes that God in anger makes thunder, because we know the 
causes of thunder; but the state after death we do not know, and so 
tend to believe almost anything about it. The myth-making desire 
finds free scope here. But what if the Society for Psychical Research 
should bring these phenomena within the range of scientific treatment ? 

To remain at the old supernaturalistic standpoint in order to 
get the values of experience is to reject all that breadth and depth 
of meaning which is our intellectual legacy. It is but a piece of the 
same supernaturalism to insist on the Jewish Messiah and the trans- 
cendental Jesus as our religious basis. All progress has been away 
from the legendary and mythological elaboration of the simple teach- 
ing of Jesus. If he is divine in any modern sense, it is not so much 
because he is a resurrected and exalted Messiah as because he was 
a consciousness morally and spiritually sensitive to the imperfections 
of his time, and by that fact a prophet of a truer and better order. To 
use Lyman Abbott's expression, we do not believe that Jesus was 
divine because he arose from the dead, but we believe he arose from 
the dead because he was divine. And even so we want to define both 
resurrection and divinity. 

I could go on and mention other limitations. There is the com- 
mand to the rich young ruler to give all his property to the poor, 
which can scarcely be recognized as authoritative. A few Christians 
have undertaken to obey it literally, but with no advantage to the 
religious life. And how do we stand on the gospel of non-resistance ? 
One writer who has selected that as the core of religion is called a 
"crank" by most Christians. Then there is a strong probability, 
as Professor Shailer Mathews tells us, that even the conception of 
human brotherhood was not so universal as we have usually supposed. 
The brotherhood of mankind comprised only those who had been 
born anew; and these were probably thought of only as Jews. 

But it is not my purpose here to find all possible limitations in 
the intellectual outlook of Jesus. I simply desire to point out that 
there are limitations; and thereby to show the necessity of regarding 
Jesus as historically conditioned. If it is urged that such passages 
should be taken symbolically instead of literally, I reply that this is 
simply to fall back on the legal fiction again. It is an attempt to hold 
the forms after we know that they are outworn. This saves us from 
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too abrupt a break. That is all. I do not say that the motive is not 
honest and holy. But the method is not above criticism, when we 
have regard for the exact truth. He can hardly be called a serious 
student who is unwilling to apply his critical judgment all along 
the licie. 

Is there any inherent inconsistency in the application of scientific 
method to moral and religious values ? Why is it hard for us to con- 
ceive of fundamental values as unfolding and developing throughout 
history ? It should suffice us to know that we can never get wholly 
away from the old, though the particular forms are secondary. As 
to motive, it is not likely that we shall ever surpass Jesus; but in the 
objectification of that motive we must go far beyond him. We may 
go back to Christ for stimulus and to get our direction, but we are not 
making use of these unless our definite social programmes — the con- 
tent of our teaching — go nineteen centuries beyond him. To under- 
stand the development of the horse, we go back to Eohippus; but we 
do not breed to that type. To understand man, we go back to Dryo- 
pithecus; but we do not take him as our standard of physical or mental 
perfection. So we go back to Christ to understand the direction of 
the highest moral development; but his truest teaching is but formal: 
modern man must develop the content. On the whole, the cry 
"Back to Christ" is unscientific and pre-evolutionary. It shows an 
ambition which has the same psychological roots as the return to the 
Bible as a written record to be kept intact as verbally inspired. As 
over against this attitude, the modern scientific attitude would pre- 
serve the values of the old, perhaps find a new and deeper significance 
in them, but would never reach a static ultimatum. In the words of 
Paul, who did more than any of his contemporaries to distinguish 
between the form and the content : " If that which passeth away was 
with glory, much more that which remaineth is in glory." 



